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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

HISTOEY. 

INSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF EARLY VIRGINIA.* 
No one of the thirteen colonies has ever been subjected to an 
examination so wide, so searching and so intelligent as is that 
which Mr. Bruce has given to the colony of Virginia in the 
seventeenth century. Not a phase of the colony's life has been 
left unexplored, as far as the records exist from which information 
can be obtained. Already in two elaborate works on the economic 
and social aspects of the subject, one of which, at least, has be- 
come a classic in the field, Mr. Eruce has shown his tireless in- 
terest in the affairs of the old Dominion and his profound knowl- 
edge of the materials for its history ; and now in a third and final 
work in two large volumes, typographically handsome, perfect 
from the proof-reader's point of view, well written, and well in- 
dexed, he has completed his survey and, as far as the seventeenth 
century is concerned, has brought to an end his long self-imposed 
task. His work will stand as a monument to his loyalty and al- 
legiance to the land of his birth. Virginia has many times been 
honored of her sons. 

The subjects here dealt with are of an importance second to 
none in the life of a people. Eeligion, morals, church organization 
and government, education, libraries, laws, courts, the military 
system, and lastly political conditions and taxation — these 
are the chief matters with which Mr. Bruce is concerned, 
and upon all of them he has shown a flood of light, filling 
his pages with facts and illustrations drawn from many 
sources that have not been used hitherto. He has not been content 
to search contemporaneous records existing in Virginia only; he 

* " Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century." 
An Inquiry into the Religious, Moral, Educational, Legal, Military and 
Political Condition of the People. Based on Original and Contemporane- 
ous Records. By Philip Alexander Bruce, LL.D. 2 vols. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 
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has gone to the sources in England, and has found among the pa- 
pers which accumulated in the hands of the old Board of Trade 
and have since been calendared by the British Government, a 
mass of documentary evidence that he has woven with knowledge 
and skill into his descriptions. He has not examined all the orig- 
inal documents, though evidently, from his preface, he thinks that 
he has done so, but he has noted some of the most important and 
the most accessible. Of even greater significance than the British 
records for his purpose are those of the county courts of colonial 
Virginia, preserved partly in Bichmond and partly at the county- 
seats, the evidence from which forms the chief source of supply 
for at least two-thirds of his work. The chapters based on this 
evidence are the most valuable that Mr. Bruce has written and 
present vividly and with great detail the chief features of the 
religious, educational, legal, and military life of Virginia. 

The net results of Mr. Bruce's study are three. First, that 
Virginia was an aristocratic colony, founded upon agriculture, 
in which government, education, the professions, justice, mili- 
tary control, and the like were in the hands of a small number 
of men who were foremost of their times in ability, wealth, social 
rank, and power. Even small landholders were unable to gain 
political preferment, and though in a few instances indentured 
servants and agricultural apprentices rose to good and sufficient 
estate and so were able to command a position in the colony, 
yet pride in family and property, in a peculiarly grasping and 
Bordid age, forbade that those in humble circumstances, no matter 
how worthy, should be leaders in the colony. The evidence that 
government in Virginia was for the people and never by the 
people is overwhelming, and although Mr. Bruce asserts that 
seventeenth-century Virginia was the home of popular govern- 
ment and so to be rated as high in this respect as New England, 
his own evidence everywhere belies his contention. 

In the second place, Mr. Bruce makes abundantly clear what 
indeed was already fairly well known, that Virginia reproduced to 
a remarkable degree the conditions of English society of the same 
period. The great bulk of the inhabitants of all ranks were 
sprung from the English stock and were controlled by the ideas, 
traditions, and customs which characterized the majority of the 
English people at home. In gradations of social rank, in loyalty 
to the mother country, in social customs and diversions, in views 
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as to religious faith, private property, forms of government, 
family life, personal demeanor, education and culture, the Vir- 
ginian was more like the Englishman of his day than were the 
settlers of any other colony. The large plantations, the system 
of indentured and enslaved service, the social importance of the 
Anglican establishment, the limitation of education and learning 
to the few, and the recognition of English law and, as far as 
possible, English practice in the courts, tended to preserve even 
to the Eevolution and afterward the essential features of the land 
from which they had come. Mr. Bruce has not pointed out all 
the lines of resemblance, but the most noteworthy of them. 

In the third place, Mr. Bruce has sought to demonstrate the 
superiority of Virginia over other colonies as the land of liberty 
and free government. In this respect his work falls below the 
level of good history. His chapters on " Government under the 
Charters" and his closing words to the opening chapter on 
" Taxation " are not merely the pleadings of a favored son for his 
State, but also the utterances of an injudicious historian who is 
seeking to give a particular colony credit that is not peculiarly 
its due. In the larger field of historical philosophy and com- 
parison Mr. Bruce has not shown the spirit of the just and im- 
partial scholar. In the chapters noted above and elsewhere there 
is an undertone of insularity which seems to indicate that the 
author has dwelt so long in the Virginia of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that he has lost touch with the historical activities and spirit 
of the larger world in the twentieth. He quotes no recent au- 
thorities other than Virginian; his knowledge of English history 
is apparently limited to Macaulay, Green and Blackstone, of 
American history to Bancroft. He shows no familiarity with the 
researches of brother scholars and has not learned much that he 
might have learned and in so doing have made his work sounder 
and more accurate, not only in certain specific particulars, but 
also in its wider generalizations. He is a master within his own 
domain, but when he passes beyond and enters the field of his- 
torical interpretation and commentary, of political theory and 
government, he represents the narrowness and party bias which 
characterized American writers three-quarters of a century ago. 



The American people, thanks to the inspiration of Mr. James 
Ford Khodes, are at last beginning to appreciate the dramatic 



